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English rflwayfst literacy "shares "lany featureje with 
the discourse patterns of English *p«akers* where these patte'rns are 
different fros those of another ethnic group, literacy '^will be 
experienced as interethnic cossunicat-ion. AthabasLkan discourse 
di|!fers fpps that of English-. in (1» presentation of -^elf (an 
Athabascan is silent with new acquaintances); (2) dominance and 
Airplay (in Athabaskan culture ill^nce is ^ubsiiisiver talk dcsinant) ! 
(3) *)roi«ction of self-iiage (Athabaskan courtesy proHibits speaking 
well of one^s self) ; and («») closing formilas- (Athabaskan has nobe) • 
Thes^ difterences result • in" 'kutual ethnic «tereot|^ping- To an 
A,thabaslcanr to acquire English essayist literacy is to become siug, 
boastfulv talkative, and arro<iant* It is suggested that non- Western 
forss of literacy say be useful in approaching the problem of 
Ithabairlcan literacy*. For instance^ the Kutchin Kthab^skans once 
<H»v«loP«<3 a\nativ« literacy on the sodel of sose/^ Af ridVn peoples, by 
reading and. sesorizing scripture (an author it ati^Vely presented text) 
and spontaneeesly adopting therefrom forns of wi^iting for practical 
U«e, ('JB) 
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AN ATM ABAS KAN CAS I , 
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^ RoTi ScoUon 

. Suz^i'nne B. K. Sc(^) Ion 



Discourse and literacy 

— r— — ~ — ■ tr— ^ • ^ 

\Two themes currently QijdGrHe.inuch interest and activity in Interdisci- 
plinary woric Involving education ^nd linguistics. A strong i^rest has bt^en 
developing in the study of ^discourse especially in interothnic communication. 
(The work offGumpecz (Gumperz and RoberljA^78, Gumperz' 1977a, 1977b) has fo- 
cused on communication between ethnic groups' as the most productive arena in 
which to gain insights itito the signaling mechanisms by which speakers com- 
municate information about messages in discourse. Racial and ethnic stereo- 
typing havF been 'shown to develop jrt Inte'rethnW/cotliTii^nlcatiJon. by inferences^ 
which relate directly to tKe discourse strructure. . • , 

A second theme has developed around the isst^e of literacy. Various rfe-' 
searchers (s6r1bner and. Cole 1978a, Goody 1§77, Olson 1977, in press) Jiave 
begun poirxting/out the lenjtrality of a particular ^view ofVeading ^ writing 
to education tn America. Others (G'^ace, in press) have, shown thaj/this view 
also permeates work in linguistics.' We have begun to see that/we have taken 

a particular ra^del of prose styl^ as the central > organizlnc/model of our ^ 

- " ' , / . 

view of\language. From this view has evolved a complex of/ theoretical and " 

^ • ^ / 

educational posltdons that we are now seeking tb unravel/. 

In this p^iper we will suggest first that the essa^t, prose style which 
we have taken as our model of literacy' Is. to. a large extent t^efjned by dis- 
course properties. We wtll th^ take a special case of interethnic discourse, 

Athaba$kan-Engl1sh ""interethnic communlcati^on, and show* how differences in d>^- 

T ' ' 
course patterns result In dlffei^ent conversational -Inferences and in ethnic 

group stereotypljig . Then we will suggest that I>ecau3e the tii scourse patterns 



of .the essayist style of writing are basically t lie same as thoseot the tng- 
1 isrtvsfpeake^ in Athabaskan-^ngl ish conwuni cation, the Athabaskan experienceb 
liteca'by as an instance of Athabaskan-Ejiijl'ish Interf^tfinic coninuinication. 
From this we suggest that because learning to road and write in the essayist 
mannir 1s In fact learning new patterns of discourse, literacy for an ATtha- 
bdskan Is experienced as a change In et^inicity. We close then by explaining 
a knoWn case of Athabaskan literacy as being .very different structurally from 
essayist Literacy. , / . 

Varieties t>f literacy 

c 

As we work into our understanding of literacy three area^ of insicjht are 
developing: the historicaU thQ Comparative, an^ the developmental. In 
European history we now see essayist 11te^^cy ^s a relative dateable phenome- 
non. It shares with many ather' devel opments c» comr^lon orientation and a com- 
mon past. At thd same time when we coftipare/ European literacy witJ) Asian I1t- 
eracy we se§ that,, the existence of two ma^or orienta^tlons to the written word 
are hot necesaarily mutually exclusive within one society nor sequentially 
•related as historical developments. Finally as we look at the development, of 

literacy in formerly oral societies v/e see that there may be diffeV"6nt:ial dis- 
■ ^ < ' / \ . 

f ■■ ./-.■■ 
tributlon of 'literacy styles. In order to understand literacy as problem of 

interethnic communication we^firs^ n^ed to understand some of the relevant 

structural differences cunong typ^s of literacy. . / 

The Enlightenment d| scent Inuit/y 

Much of whaft we take foy* granted Mn our contemporary world came ifito 
existence around 200 years 4go as Rart of a genera T-'^/edrganization oA Euro- 
pean knowledge structu^j'es/ In a series of tjooks Foucault (1973, 1976, 1977a, 
1977b) ha$\ t1ed together/ the beginning of what he calls an 'eplsteme. ' He 

/ . 5 .■ 
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sees as related the development of the modern Sing Sing style pri/^on after 
the mode,1 of Jereiny Bentham, the workhouse, the modern public y^chool and 
examination system, the military review, the zoological 'gardfn and botanical 
garden, hi stof 1cal?comparat1ve lirigui sties and the modern concept of litera- 
ture an^^ essayist prose. Although his arguilient is complex and not without 

Internal problems. It Is Important to see In these developments a similar - 
) 

orientation to knowledge- The idea of the modern pribon Is the same as that 
of t;hQ." workhouse or fjictory. A single observer may watch, dnd through watch- 
ing control, the activity of a l.ar^ group of people. People are arranged 
as entitles displayed in separate cells or working positions which by their 
arrarjgefiient display Ihtjl ordering of the penal or productive system. 

A zoo, a garderr or a military review is much the same In its or<lerly 
display to the view of the ruling mind which orders and arrar^s the system. _ 
*'Tbe visual domain is the. organizing domain. Other relationships are sub- 
ordinated. The logic of relationships between species and genera on tKeV,-> 

ba^ls of morphology Is paralleled in natural history, comparative linguls- 

' ^ / J 

tics, and penal discipline. A rose is related to other plant?, not to £he 

soil in which it groJs^ A horse is related to mammals, not to the grasses 
it eats. In writing what becofi^es significant ar^ the grammatical relation- 
ships ytiternal to the text. The relationship of the |ext to the world of 
action is subordinated to its Internal arrangements,--^ • 

/ Goody (1977) has argued that literacy leads to organization' by classi-^ 
fication through the access to display of order* that the visual mode pjjo- 
vldes.. ThiH*e9rgan1)iat1on that w?»s experienced in Europe some 200 yeat^TlTgo 
could then be see/ as a historical outcome of literacy, or to be more exact,- 
widespread literacy. "Dng (1958, 1967, 1977) has ^rgued.that this hew orien- 
tation to language and thought was a result of printing which fa<:111tated both 

. \ . .• • \ 
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visual display and highly accurate replication* With printing that visual 
"display became accessible to a much l^irger audience. 

Another Important factor In the European-reorganization of "knowledge 
was the me^hodlsm of Peter Ramus. Ong (1958) discusses the great influence 
that Ramus and his f(>llow$rs had In organizing schooling and pedagogy In 
Europe around orderly 'methodized' visual d1spla|fe^ The .emphasis In school- 
Inc^ On organizing knowledge paralleled the vliwV)f language as part of this 
worl*^ of knowledge, . Language can\e to be viewed" a^ primari ly visual", 1i*«dt 
-1$ as writing, as h>^grhly organized or gramma t1ca4-^and as a transparent re- 
presentation of t||e natural order of the universe. 

43lson (1977, 11i press) has associated this ^reorientation of language 
toward the text with the somewhat earl/er Protestant refomi movenients in 
Europe, and especially witja the work of Luther. For Luther the text was 
supreme. Salvation was to be achieved through a deeper redd1ng(of the text, 
not by reference to knowledge found outside the text. He goei on to compare 
this orientation to the expl1t4t state^nt€ of the Royal Society of London 
\hat all text whlch^was not clear and sufficient In its own right was to 
be rejected .from their proceedings. 

Although the reasons are not all clear, It seems now that by 200 y^ars 
ago, European knowledge had been reorganized In such a way that nature was 
taken as lawful, orderly, and Independent of human activities. Language as 
a part of nature was takelf to share these properties. At the same time 
JanguAge was seen as the clear reflection ^he orci^rllness of the^ natural 
world. All Instances of language that showed these properties of clarity 
and transparency were judged as natural. Language that was unclear, con- 
textual, symbolic, or not strictly grammatical was judged unnatural and by 

I * 

the wisdom of the Enlightenment an offense of God's natural law. It\^was In 
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th'is intellectual atmosphere that tnglish essayist prose "stly^ be'canie 
enshrinj^d as the nati^al means for the expression of truth and knowledge- It 
became both the medium and the ultimate goal of schooling. Access to know- 



ledge has been ^en as isomorphic with fluency ih th^ essayist style for , 
200"'years now in Europe and 1t is. because of this that the recen^ decline in 
essayist literacy has b6en viewed as the decline of know/edge itself. 

QilLn.? s e^ J JJL^_Ci.Q^ 

It is striking how little Asian literacy is mentioned in general dis- 
cussions of 1 iteracy . What we wish to add here is just the suggestion, that 
this in itself is an indication of the nearly complete identification of 
literacy with the European essayist ^tyle. 

There have been at least two strong and ancient literacy traditions in 
China, the Confucianist and the Buddhist. O'Harrow (1978) has argued that 
/because of important differences in these traditions, Buddhist literacy was 
disseminated throughout Asia and beca^ne .the source V)f popul^^r literacy move- ^ 
ments, while Confucianist literacy- remained the literacy of a powerful bureau- 
cratic elite. According to O'l+^rrow, Confucianist literacy was much like essay- 
ist literacy in Europe. It emphasized the text as absolute and inviolable*. 

No^coples were allowed to be madftNihat were not made not made exactly and 
' / 

elegantly. Calligraphy was emphasized so that even the aesthetic appearancfe of 
the text would be reproduced. This kept literacy effectively restricted to an • 
elite group of court trained scholars who were the instruments of the^distri- 
bution of court power. Literacy was transmitted thr*ough obedience, training 
and normativ'e standards 



Is^ 



Buddhist literacy, on the othejr hand, was characterized by a loos^nes's In 
regards to the tex^»- Oral Interpretation and elaboration were necessary for • 
.understanding. Not only copying for dissemination, but also translation, were 
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fostered. It was 'in this tolerance of deviation from the original text that 
the way was openeJ for popular 1 iteracy movements » Anyone could write who 
chose iyo and ultimately scripts developed wh^ch were only distantly related 

k to the, originals. , '^^^ " ^ .. 

It -fs probably dangerous to seek too many parallels in the West or to 
develop^these (differences further hero. What seems significant to us is that 
^both of. these trdditions were developed throughout Asia and as far as we know 

(/were never strictly in competition. There was probably something more like a 
functional fecial ization of these types of 1 iteracy, than the enshrinement of 
one type as the only access to knowledge. We suggest that in our search for 
understanding of* the dominance of essayist literacy in European society it i 
will fTe impprtant to look furth^ into tradition^ outside of Europe, ,^ 

The role of scripts ^ 

We have suggested, following O'Harrow, that the development of popular^ 

literacy and scripts in Asia evolved out of the Buddhist literacy tradition 

and its open attitude toward change and .innovation. Chao (1968) has argued 

that the use of Chinese writing while it may greatfy increas^Tearning 'time 

gives a facility in reading that more than compensates for the effort^pent 

in learnjng. Havelock '(1963) has attributed the development of Greek thought 

in the early period to the development of alphabetic writing and although 

Goody and Wcitt (1963) continued this argument. Goody (1968,. 1977) more re- 

,« ■ 

c^ntly has pl-ayed down the^lmportance of the actual script. 

^ Because some cases of native American literacy have involved non-alpha- 
betic scripts it seems important to k«e|) this aren6 open for investigation. 
The syllabic script developed by the Wesleyan missionary l^vans has been used 
widely in Canada by the Crees, for whofji it was invented, but also Chlpewyans ' 
ahd Inuit. In the Kutchin arete McDonald (1911) developed an alphab^titf 

6 « 



-system but insisted that* his experience had led him to feel that only a syl- 
labary was effective in teaching literacy* The longstanding st^rength^^^^j^f^Kut- 
chin literacy in the system developed McDonald atjtests to factors that we 

.must seek to understand- ^ ^ 

VAl literacy " j . ' • 

' In an' attempt tjo begin to sort out the range of factors relating literacy 

schooling, and cognition, Scribner and Cole (1978a, 1978b) have been involved 

in a study of literacy in Africa. There they have described a situation in 

which three types of literacy exist together. The Vai script is phonetic and 

.. • > 

'ha^been used for over a century for personal and, village public needs. It 
is learned in informal contexts without schooling. Arabi^ literacy is asso- 
ciated with the learning of the Qur'an^-and is learned through a long process 
-of schooling which consists to an important extent of the memorization of the 
Qlir'an. English literacy is associated with schooling outside the village. 

S T 

Students go away to school and learn English as part of a full 12-year cur- 
riculum in European educa^tiOn. ♦ . ^ » 

^^Cr44^ner and Cole have described important functional difference in these 
literacies. T^ey are used differently and learned differently. They further 
argue that there are Important cognitive consequences of these literacies. 
They have shown the best experimental evidence to date that there are language 
and cognit/ve skills that are directly related to reading and, w»"i ting. In 
this ixiper our Interest is not In the cognitive ^consequences of literacy but 
rajtner in the social consequences. are concerned wiy^ seeing how a par- , 
/icular form of literacy is related to personal and^ocial Identity. From 
Jcrlbner and C61e's work it is clear that there is some social distribution 
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of the three literacies of the Vai and it is our goal to si^gge^t Uml the 
factors that associate Eng^^h schooling with essayist literacy are factors • 
relating to discourse. 

Essayist literacy as- disco urse patterns - 

Both from the history, of fiteracy 1p the western world (Goody ,1-977) and 
-from Scribner and Cole's work In Africa U Is clear that as ayiew pheponion/i , 
literacy is radically dis^f^iated from language as text. The first uses of 
-writing have historfcal ly "been the. preparation of various kinds of lists. 
Language as la^^el has beeji the entrance of writing into relation with speech. 
After a period ,-of time ttie earliest uses of writing to represent ibtiger stretches 
of speech h^e been in such thi^ngs as recipes or. letters. For the V^i it is 
fhe newest form of literacy, the Vai 'script, that js used in this f^nftion. 
We would suggest that at the beginning writing is highly decontextual ized in 
its s^eparation from speech. The objects listed occur in their juxtaposition 
only on the list, pot In^ature. The kings listed in succession 'doj}pt-and 
could not ever s^and in, a represeptatlve Ijne.' As wr1t4ng is used/for letters, 
speaking and wrHir^g become more closely aligned. It is speaking that dictates 
the form of the written^fext. The final development that follows, at least 
in Europe, has been the transformation of discourse into the decontextuaTl^a- 
tlon of writing. ♦ 

Decontextual izatioP of discourse - - ^ [ 

r 

We have discussed above some of the changes in writing in the shift to 
essayist' 11te*?acy. The ideal' te^t is closed to alternative -interpretatibn. 
It>1s nonindexical . f^^oth\ipg outside the text is needed for interpretation. 
These factors tiave ImpOrti^^nt implications for the discourse structure. The 
Important Relationships to be signaled are those between .sentence and 



sentence, not those between speakers nor those between sentence and speaker. 
As reader this requires a. constant monitoring of grammatical and lexical 1n- 
' formation. In spoken discourse the listener can get a good bit of the raean- 
Ing from the context. In heading essayist prose the clues to interpretation 
are 1n the text Itself. / . 

In essayist prosp new and given inforjuation are signaled syntact-jcal ly 
and lexically, not prosodically as* in'Cngl ish speech/ This requires a higher 
attentfion to syntax and especially to sequential reTatioris aniong senter^es- 
At the same time there is a higher percentage of new information 1n essayist 
prose. As Cook-Gumperz and Gumperz (1978) point out it takes much longer to 
say something than to read an equivalent written statement* This difference 
if) redundancy requires a much higher degree of attention to essayist ^prose 
than to speech. ' • • - } 

■ " ■• -if 

With the heightened emphasis on, truth value rather than social ^Vrhe- 
torlcal conditions comes a necessity to be explicit about logical Implica- 
tions. In Essayist ppse the loglca'f^elatlons of sentences must be expll- 
l^cltly maV^ed which again requires a hftiahtej^jattentlon as, well as the monl- 
- tori^iig of longer sequences of text. 

A significant aspect of the essayist prose stj^e Is the f Ictlonall Izatlon 

■ r 

of both tfte^^udlence (Ong 1977) and the author (Foucault 1977b). We-have 
said that within the essayist text 1t Is the text Itself^that provides the 
, \^ • contexts for the 1nterpretat;,1on of the text. Rather than saying It Is de- 
. - contextual l^d we might s'ay It Is reflexlvely contextual Ized. This same 

relationship also holds true between texts. Ong (1977) has argued that writing 
only ipeaks to^tt^le^, writing. The proces^ of reflexive contextual Izatlon 
continues outside* the text Into the universe of writing. The reader of an 
essayist text 1s not an ordinary human being. It Is ar\ Idealization, a 

^ r ■ ... -1 • . ■ ' / 



rational m1nd foniied by tho^ rational body of knowledge of which, tlie esi>dy 
1s. a part. The reader Is not allowed lapses of attentior> or .idiosyncracles. 
By the same to1<&n the a^Uthor 1s a fiction., The author as person by a process 
of writing and editing seeks to- achieve a state of self-effacement. The au- 
thor s^^s to write 0^ a c^ fear coimunl cation from rational mind to rational , 
mind. It is asff^mec! 1n this f ictlonalizatlon of author and audience that any. 
obstruction in the pure vieW' of truth is the result of faults in thexext, 
in its being leSs than a perfect refcesentation ,of knowledge. In this pro-^^ 
ceisis of refinement each text speaks to each previously created text and the 
autUr and reader stand to the 'discourses of text as human facilitators 

Preparation for literacy * 

Cook-Gumperz (1978) ha's sCiggested that typical Interactive styles in 
schooling serve as preparation for literacy. She angues that features such 
as teachers calling for close attention "before giving^ verb^Mnstructions 
highlight rhe child's focus upon the purely llngulsticNeh&p^s of the message. 
This prepar^the way for literacy wh1cf> as we have/suggested above requires 
heightened attention to several aspects of the linguistic code. As Cook- 
Gumperz argues, this Increased dependence on the lingt^istic code actually is 
unproductive for children, at first and places the teacher in a double bind 
situation. The teacher must insist on a type of decontextual ization that in 
the ongqing^^chooT is less useful than the highly contextual ized peer- 
style interaction. ^ 

One det;ail .which Cook-Gumperz notes that is of interes^ by comparison 
with FoucauU's work is the teacher's Insistence that good posture is an 
essential aspect of paying attention. Foujcault (1977b) has argued that the 
mflitary review is 1\|Tt1mate.ly related to the general reorganization of 
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knowledge that produced the essdylst prose style. In \he same wai^tJuit the 
author as person 1 s fully effaced in the essdy> the Soldier as "person is^|j^ly 
effaced tn the milita.ry review as is the child as person in the school -exam. 
What is presjBnted to the ruling gaze Is a pure representation of internalized 
rational knowledge. ^ ■ ^ ^ , 

We would like to take Cook-Gumperz's idea a little firrther and suggest 
several ways in which patterns of linguistic socialization ^n the child's 
Nife before school are cohfTnuous with the school preparation for literacy in 
many segments of western society. In earlier work Scollon (1976) proposed the 
term 'vertical construction' for the interactions of one year olds involving 
single words that are the structural forerunners of the multiple work con- 
structions of later syntactic development. Blooin (1973) also saw the im- 
portance ofthese but did not feel tha.t they were in themselves syntactic de- 
velopments- Several other recent studies have put this discussion into relief 
against a broader question, that of different strategies of language learning. 
Peters (1977, 1^78) has described a child who took a more holistic approach to 
structural development thiAvJiad been represented in the literature. Generally 
he was not analytical. His longer, melodic strings were contrasted with those 
of most of the children in previous descriptions. This rled Peters to suggest 
that language learning was approachable by children through a variety of 
routes, all equally successful. ' ^ ' 

About the same time Nelson (1975) began to write that in her work she had 
observed that children fell into two groups which she called referen'tial and . 
expressive. The fbrtner favored nominals while the latter favored forms that 
expressed social and personal attitudes. Whi^e these di stinctions were not 
absolute, that is, all referential children had expressive terms and vice 
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vt^rsa, there was ^tn iinportanL association with tUj:^ expectations of partMits 

or caregivers. What was crucial was a tnatchtpg of the .caregivers '. oxpecta- . 

» > 

tlons and the child's strategy. y 

Wh^le Peier^ and ^Nelson were sugge^tintj a jnuch greater variability among 
language learning patterns, 1n our own work at Fort Chlpewyan, AlbeHa (ScoUo 
and Scollon 1979a) we found that Interactions between source and the learner 
wer* much less critical than we had assumed natural learning situations. 

\ If we look back at the concept of the vertical construction it can now 
be suggestej^ that Its function Is riot in 'fact syntactical preparation as such 
but preparation for literiicy. In the earliest vertical constructions a child 
begins by speaking. This is usually cf single w)>rd and corresponcts to^a nour^ 
\1n the adult system. The, adult's response calls^or a comment. It is a 'so- 
^hat?' question. The child responds with an answer. Theii^ toplc-conment se- 
quences are at firJl jointly produced but with time the child is able to say 
both the topic and the comment within-a single prDsWfc ^roup. At that stage 
the §id*yy^ calls for sequences of longer constructions. 

In terms of the discussion of essayist prose as discourse we can see tjiis 
vertical cons^uction as calling for new information. The vertical construc- 
tion Is an effective mechanism for upgrading the information load expressible 
by the child. At first the adult bridges between the given and new informa- 
tion. Then the child Accomplishes this bridging. At first the bridging is ^ 
tentative. The words are uttered with pauses, each v/ord in a separate intona- 
tion group. Then as the child succeeds in grouping given and new information 
intonationally, the adult keeps pulling for higher and higher percentages of. 
new information until ultimately the prose of adult essayist style is reached. 
We see first vertical constructions on a continuum of adult. guided preparation 
for highly decontextuallzed adult literacy. 
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In other w^ys .this same preparation for literacy Is einphas^i /ed . Paronts' 

dlarle^'.are intensely literate not only in modeling .1 iteracy for'chlldren, but 

' • ' . 

by their focus on the first ijpLte.ll ig^ble words^ of the ^lUl. Ihe ctiild sees 

the high value placed, not on coninunlcatlon In general. ThK has gone on for 

St)me^me befbr'e the first clear instances of adult-like words (Halliday 1975). 

What the xhild notices is' the emphasis on words. What is recorded is the Clear, 

V 

the explicit* the non-contextual. . ^ * ' 1 

More obv-ious traioing is found in reading for children. The prosodic;^ 

structures of -stories read out loud provide an intermediate prosody b^tw^en 

spoken discourse and written discourse. As the prosodic contextual l/at^n 

cues are leveled in this fonn of 'reading, t_^ch11d becomes more and more de- 
/ 

pendent on ( the ''grammar ^ provide meaning, especially meaning about the in- 
nfonnatiop structure of the text. i 

*As we Took at the literature on language acquisition over the past decade 
^*^r so we can see that the shift from studies of grammatical structure to 

studies tff discourse ^and the context of communication are paralleling the pre- 
sent interest in understanding the dominance of the ^essayist prose style in 
European schooling. We would suggest as we have elsewhere (ScoUon and Scol- 
WLl979b) th^t much of the discussion of the acquisition of Ijanguag^ could 
be nicely rephrased as the preparation for literacy. The stages and strategies 
.. of language development that at first Appeared universal and then appeared 
almost irrelevant may now turn out to be necessary preparation for a parti- 
cular "type of literacy. We suggest that in western literate society^ at 
Jeast until recently, the child has gotten guidance from the earliest period 
- in life in the'discourse structures of literacy which enable a reasonably 
continuous transition from speaking and heafing to writing and reading in 
school . 

■ • ■ . ■ ■ V 
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. Discourse in interethnic communication, Athabaskan-Cnu 1 1 sn 

One Implication of i^hat W have said about preparation for literacy is 
•that where this preparatio^TTf absent, literacy will develop only with dlf- 
^ ficulty. This l/ Uecduse the di^oursc^structures upon which literacy is 
based ar? ' 1 eari^e?! very eanly^as part of the child's socialization to a ,cul- 




// / /V tural world and as- part of the child's identity as a person. Learning/new 

discourse patterns is tantamount to learnitig a new identity and, as we 'know, / 
th'ls^is not done easily. In fact we believe it takes an equally deep iyolv^?- 
ment in the new identity over a comparable period'''of time for a neW* identity 
to develop. . v. . 

' I \ 

We intend to argue 'that the discourse patterns of essayist literacy share 
many features with the discourse. patterns of English speakers and that where 
, these patterns are sufficiently different from those of Another ethnic group, 
literacy will be experienced as interethnic communication. Gumperz and Roberts 
(1978) have arguerf that much etfuiic stereotyping can be tiecl to inferences made 
Jby one group about the other because of misreading of contextual ization cues 
W'n cross-group discourse.' In our work (Scollon and ScoUon 1979c) we have , 
found interethnic communication to be very productive of insights into the 
discourse structures of both groups and to involve several dimensrons other 
than the central dimension' of information structuring. 

^ Athabaskan-Engl ish discourse 

The terms we e^re using iiere are problematical and we ^eed to clarify them 

' i ■ <i . 

B first. We need terms to designate the two etfcnic groups under consideration. 

We do not want to identify e-ither group by language criteria alone. In the 
Athabaskan case the patterns we are discussing are generally present whether . 
. or Jiot the Individual •1nyquest1on||ictually speaks an Athabaskan language. At 
the same time \hese pfattern$%l^ ultimately' be traceable to the Athabaskan 
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language^ What we wish to ideritify with the tenii 'Athab^skarr' Is any ifulivi- 
'dual whose discourse patterns are the resutt'H)f socialization to a group which 

• would Identify itself ethVilcalHy as Athabaskap. By English speaker we meitn 
anyone who Is socialized to the discourse p(j^tterns that are character IsLIc of 
at leas't, but not only, wh'lte m1dd,l-e-class educated Americans. As a way of 
avoiding such a complex and still misleading designation on the one hand and 
the too simple but\>ry misleading gloss 'American' on the other we have chosen 
'English speaker.' Lhat is central in this discussion is that the ethnic 
stereotypes 'l|nd1a(r and 'Whiteman' relate quite specifically to discourse 
patterns Used by these groups in speaking to each other. ,We are seeking to 
describe these [)dttern^- Throughout this discussion, then, ' Athabaskan* will 

^ refer to one set of discourse patterns and the ethnic group with which they 
ar«, associated and 'English speaker.' will refer to the other set of patterns 
and the associated ethnic grouf). 

The first critical dimension is the presentation of self. For Athabaskans, 
as Basso (1970) pollited out for^tt]^ Apaches some time ago, speech is avoided 
In situations where tifferfe Is doubt about how one 1s to present the self. 
Speech only becomes acceptable where social relations are known and established. 
That is, social knowledge Is" used as a preparation for speech. English spea- 

kers on the other hand rely heavily on speech to develop social knowledge. 

( . * ■ ■ 

One talks to stranger "to get to know them. Athabaskans get to know someone 



In order to be able to sp^ak» ' r " 

, The result of this f'irst dlffVence Is that English speakers end up 
speaking much more than Athabaskans In Interethnic- communications which are 

\ 

^ V • ■ ■ 

predominantV among people not* well knowrt to each other. The stfereotyp-ing 
that results is the view of Athabaskafis that English speakers talk all the 
jp^flne and the view of English speakrs that Athabaskans are taciturn and withdrawn 



\ 



^ ' - ^ ' 

^ ^noTheV factor contributing to this ^tereotypinc) of the Fnql i.<h spoako 



as talkative ttie Ath^baskan as tacitLUH Jias to do with a .different relation- 
ship between dominance c^jd display for the /wo yrbups. Batoson (1 972) and 

Mead'^lQ??) have suggested the usefulness of looking at how <i1fferent societies • 

\' > • 

relate domtnance and subordination to exfiibXioni sm and spectdtorship . As 

/ „ . , . 

the^f polr^ out, Americans relate spectatorship to the dominant role in contrast 

, to the British. The parent observes the child's ^displays or the teacher observes ( 
the student/ For Athabaskans, the relationship is. between dominance and 
display. That is, the AthabaslcaYi teacher displays, the child watches, the 
parent exhibits, and the chll^ observes.-^ 

If we view speaking as the ^presentation of self as Goffman ( 1974) has sug- 
gested and relate this presentation of self to exhibitionism, then we can see 
that for Athabaskans speaking is consistent with the dominant role and refrain- 
>f\g from speaking is consistent with the slibordinate role. For English 
speakers it is the dominant person who listens, the subordinate who displays 
through talk. . ^ \ 

The frequent situation then is for the English speaker to begin speaking 
as a means of negotiating social position. The Athabaskan refrains from speak- 
ing. To the English speaker this conmiunicates,^ an attitude of superiority on 
the part of the Athabaskan while to the Athabaskan the" speech of the English 
speaker also communicates an attitude of superiority. The sterotyping of each 
group as always taking a superior attitude to the other is a direct structural 
result of the difference in the dominance-display relationship. 

. One other ar^ in which the p^esentalPlon of self is pi^oblematical is that 
for the English speaker" there is an ideal of 'putting your best foot forward' 
In speech with persons not well l^nown. For Athaba«Skans, on the other hand, 
there is a strong prohibition of speaking well of one'$ own accomplishments. 
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abilities or belongings. This leads in conversation to considerable self- 
cfeprecatlon and i^ex^>l icitness. This'is all tod" easily taken by the English 



speaker at face value, especiafly when accompanied by a general stereotyping 

" ' ■ % 

iof a general stereotyping of A superior attitude and taciturnity. This latter 

is then easily reinterpreted^as surliness. 

To the Athabaskan tU» 4iglish speaker's explicit expression of his owrv 
activities, abilities, and accompl ishinents in the best light is not simply in 
bad taste, it express^^s a complete disregard of Ahe dangers of tempting fate. 
It courts very baid .luck, Thfe English speaker is seen as b<iastful which coupled 
with the air of sii^eriority expressed by hi^eneral volubility gives a stereo- 
type of intolerable smugness. 

A second area in which difficulty develops is in thV distribution of 
talk. As we have said, the English speaker virtually always speaks first. The 
structural result of this, as Schegloff (1972)^'has pointed out, is that the 
English speaker controls the topic of \the conversati-on . This gives a nearly 
complete top-\ dominance of the conversation to the English speaker which only 
compounds the sterotyped view of the English speaker as smug and sel f-pntained. 
Another structural feature is that the pause in Athabaskan discourse is longer 
than in EngVish. This means that turns are rarely exchanged on an eyen basis. 
The Engl1$h speaker usually quickly regains the floor and continues vyhile th^^ 
A'thabaskan speaker is waiting a bit longer, trying to get a word in edgewise, 

The sum of these features of the distribution of talk in Athabaskan-Engl i sh 
interethnic communication is that the English speaker begins first, controls . 
the topic and continually regains the floor. The result js^usually a monologue 
broken only by the English speaker's own awareness that some1;hing is wrong. 
. Unfortunately, the usual Interpretation returns to the stereotyping above of t>e_ 
Athabaskan as"si1ent, withdrawn/ of. If he or she speaks, as irrelevant. For 
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the Athabaskan, interethnic comniunibation with Fnqllsh speakers is oftoc^an 
^opportunity to hear 1 ong wnologues , ^hich from his or her ^oint of view are 

.highly tiecont^xtual ized. .i^' 

I- ^ - ' " ' ^ 

A final feature of the distribution of talk is the absence of departurf/ 

or closing formulas for 'Athabaskans, Thii absence is related, we believe, ,to 

the prohibition on speaking of the' future. Departure formulas may be seen as • ^ 

1- ^ 

ways of estabn>Bhin^ the state of -^he relationship between the sjDeakers for 
the purposes of resLHDption at the .next encounter in terms of the future. For 

■ \ / 

the AthabAskans, this is felt aS $ further decontextual izat ion in terms of the 
present situation and a last and perhaps dangerou/'assertion of dominance. 

.The third area of interethnic coninuni cation of importance is the signaling 
of infonriation structure. It is in this one area that Athabaskan patterns are 
if anything more like essa5'ist style than English speech. Whereas English 

■r ^ 

generally marks information structure prosodically in speech, Athabaskan marks 
it lexically to a Targer extent. This carries over into Athabaskan discourse 
in English where on the whole the varieties of pitch contour and volume are 
much *less marked than normal in English, This of course leads to confusion in 
discourse of the sort detailed by Gumperz (1977b). What is heard as stressed 
by one speaker may be heard as emotional by the other. 

Ethnic stereotyping ' . , 

As we have seen, sources of ethnic stereotyping are abundant in AthabaskanT- 
English interethnic cormiunication. These sources are both structural features 
of discourse and expectations fiibout the nature and functions of language. Where 
the communication between groups fails there is- frequent recourse to stereo- 
typing of the other group. What is equally important to note is that ethnic 

; 

stei^eotyping of the self also occurs in these cross-group communications. Members 
of the ^roup come to vievLlhese communicative patterns as distinctivi^ factors- • " 
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in their own Identity bof| as members of a social group and as personso^ 1 1 

Is forXthls latter reasoi) t^hot change becomes problematical. If It wer^ simply 

■ " ' ' ■ /V - ( 

a matter of talking, a bit nK>re pr Iqss, later ibr^ooner, learning to say good- ^ 
bye or not to, changes 1n these^ patterns would not be so strongly avoldtHl. When 
it Is seen as a matter of identity^ however, 1t 1s easier to understand wt>y an 
/jithabaslcan who lor sopie reason becomes \^lubl|e feels like a whiteman iti doing 
so* or an English speaker who for some reason cannot get a word in edgewise in 

a conversation feels like an 'AthabasRan . We^suggest that th^se patterns of 

/ \ ^ J 

discourse are at . the heani of ethnic Identity! 

3 

'L^SciX!.^- Ilteracji' (^s EQi^lsh discourse pattern^ 

The ideal essayist text is an explicit, decontextual ized presentation of a, 

J* 

view (Jf the world that fictionalizes both author and audience. There Is a high 
level of new Information and Its Internal struciiure Is cohesive and clearly 
bounded. To the Athabaskan, the English speaker pre^ts as well a fiction- 
allzed self and speaks In long, bounded, topic-controlled monologues. As we 
qompare the features of English discoi/rse 1n Athabaskan-Engl Ish interethnlc 
c^nmunlcatlon with the essayi st iprose style we see a high degree of similarity. 
To the Athabaskan the English speaker does "talk like a book." 

We should note th)>t the book1s;hness of the English monologue is a result 
of the specifically. interethnlc nature of the communication. In strictly 
Engl Ish-Engl ishi^onyersatlon the factors that lead to monologic presentations 
are controlled by a more even exchange of turns and a general agreement ion the 
nature and goals of conversation. In this case, however, interethnlc conmunlca- 
tion produces speech In which language 'domin^ites the situation, language creates 
its own contexts of Interpretation, and language speaks to the future and 
other situations. These features all shared in common with the essayist prose ' 
style give^ English discourse a figure' much like that of writing., 

♦ 
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As we have suggested above, the Athabaskan response td^theso leatures is 
ethnic stereotyping of the English speaker as^smug, boastful and too talkative: 
Now we would like to extend this to suggest that for the Athabaskan, essayist 
text app9ars much the same. We suggest that the Athabaskan cannot engage irf 
reading or writing essayist prose without devel/oping some of the same stereo- 
types 'of arrogance and Irrelevancef As reader thi'S may nqt be so critical, but 

r . 

let us consider the problem of writing. / k , 

■ - J 
Wrlt.lna A.*^ -^^crLsis in e^^^^^^^ { ' ^ 

.For an Athabaskan to produce' an essay wou-ld require him br. her to produce 

a major display. This display would be appropriate only if the person was in a 

y * 
positionX)f domlnance-in relation to the audience. But as we have saicl the 

audience, and the author, are fictionalized In essayist prose. The text 

Itself becomes de):ontextual Ized.. Xh1s means tjpen that the clear relationship of 

dominance is Obscured, Where the relationship of the communicants is unknown we 

have salfj* that the Athabaskan prefers silence. The para'dox of prose for the 

Att^abaskan then Is that to the extent that it i^a communication between known 

author and audience it^is contextual 1 zed and therefore not good essayist prose. 

To 'the. extent it becomes decontextual ized it becomes more uncharacteristic of 

Athabaskans to seek to communicate. 

. ' The Athabaskan set of discourse patterns are mutually exclusive iwith the- 
discourse patterns of essayist prose to a large extent. In order to write the' 
Athabaskan must adopt discourse patterns that are identified with a piirticular 
ethnic group, Identified In Alaska as English speakers. 
\ Where writing is In native languages for distinctly native purposlps this 
dilemma becomes critical. We woul.d argue th"at an. Athabaskan cannot as Athabaskan 
write about Athabaskan things. It is only to the extent that he or-shij^ls 
modernized, has come to Identify as an English speaker, that he or she/ can 

20 .J J . 



operate within the Essayist Ideal of literacy. Where the interothnic coni- 
Inunlcation pftterns produce social conflict lt)etween speakers these same patterns 
produce internal conflict for an At^baskan writer. We suggest it Is this_ 
internal corr^tnct that explains* much of the problem of native literacy proqrarfis 
as well as problems with English literacy in the public 'school system in Aldsl<li. 

\ 

/Kutchin literacy 

There is an obvious difficulty with the statements we have just made.- For 
many years Kutchin Athabaskans have enjoyed an important native literacy. We 
would now like to consider this apparent exception. Albert Tritt at Arctic 
Village kept an e^Ttensive and detai led journal (Tritt nd) for many years. Early 
in this century he saw literacy in Kutchin and the Episcopal faith as the only 
ways his people would survive the crushing pressures of modernization. His 
work was part of a more general Anglican/Episcopal religious movement spurred 
by Archdeacon McDonald in the Canadian Kutchin area. People now remember sit- 
ting around campfires while ol.d people recited the syllabary prepared by 
McDonald in his alphabetic writing of Kutchin. * » 

While we do noif have yet an adequate history of this early Kutchin literacy 
we do know enough to suggest why it shogld have been as successful as it was. 
If we recall the three types of literacy described by Scribner and Cole (1978a) 
we can see that what we have called essayist^ iteracy correspoij)ds to English 
literacy for the Vai. Kutchin literacy, on the other hand, is much 1 i ke' Qur' ani c 
literacy. ^ 

for the Kutchin, literacy was reading the Bible. It was on the whole^ 
unilateral. That is, one read but one did not write liturgical materials. The 
goal was the uncritical adoption of the truth of the word. To the extent writ- 
Ing was- used, it was used to practice for copying out of the Bible. The work 

■4 

of Albert Tritt may be explained by his own conviction that he was an imp,ortant 
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lea<^er of his people. 'He could ri-sk tbjS assumption of the' 

< ■ ** 

op behalf of hts people.' ^ " . 

As a secondary development writing becaiift^ used by the Kutrhin for m.iny of 

•the pragmatic uses that Vai 1 iterac^ , performs . ^Students learned Lo read by 

listening to a feather read from the Bible, hymn book or prayer-book. On the 

\ 

side, however, they began to practice by writing notes and .letters to each other. 



The stud<?nts invented pragmati.c Vai -type literacy spontaneous^ly -out of the • 

Qur'anic Kutchin religious literacy and this pragmatic literacy is still func- 
tioning to a limited extent. \ ^ 

We can see notv that both C^r'aliic and Vai-t^jie literacies avoid the problems 

of ethnic identity that befall e^ayi^s't literacy. In the first case, the word 

/ 

as handed down from a divine source fits into the Athabaskan pattern of dominance 
^ being associated w^ith display. It is appropriate for, God to deliver messages 
to man, not vice versa. At the same time, the noncritical attitude is appropriate' 
in relation to God's Word and fits the Athabaskan pattern of the subordinate or 
V, learner as spectator. ' ) 

Vai -type pragmatic literacy, on the other hand, occurs between people well 
known to each other. It is highly contextual ized and dej5ends absolutely on each i 
^^^^rticipant reading between the lines. Another factor that might be mentioned 
is that there is no normative standard. Because it is Contextual ized, spellings 
may be idiosyncratic and still interpreted correctly. Vai-type literacy is 
well suited to the underground, unofficial or informal mode of learning and 
transmission. Students invented this form of letter writing as a nonserious use 
of the Qur'anic style literacy and could be much freer in their spelling and j 
grammar. ( 

In summary then we can see that Kutchin literacy has been successful to 
the extent Itvhas because It has hot been essayist literacy. Vai-type literacy 
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and Qur'anic type literacy appear to be cCMnpatltfle wlt^h Athab<iskar» dibcourse 
R«t^ern5. Learn1r>0 literacy Is these, pat terrs does not threaten to pre-cluce " ' 
■ changes In ^1|hn1c identity the way essay literacy does. Essayist literacy In 
"any language may in fact be a powerful instrument of cultural and "ethnic chuncjo. 

Conclusion 

We have advanced In this pap^r a number of suggestions relating inter- 
ethnic ^inmunication and three t^yp1^ of literacy- We now would like to emphasize 
that we have used the word 'suggest' intentionally. In Alaska while programs for 
the development of literacy have b^enurapdily proliferating, the study bf 
literacy has not been well established. Th^* suggest ions that we have advanced 
are based dflh.the research that has been done, as well as on our. own Intet'preta- 
tions of that rcFsea^ch, and the hjstory a-s it is now knOwn of various literacies. 
-Rather than ' findings we would like to rfegard our^ suggestions here as hypotheses 
ijfiat coul d be , studied in ongoing research. 

It is clear ^hat we need a much fuller understanding of Kutchin literacy 
both past §nd pre^^t. We rleed\to res es^i;'ch careful ly both Interethnic com- 
munication and 1 1 t^racyj^alning' to test Yor\l«€ accuracy of the parallels we 
have drawn here.^^nfe need longitudinal as well as comparati v^^^Clies of early 
\ language social izatlpri patteT^is to test our hypothesis that Interactive patterns 

such as ttte vertical construction ave productive of essayist literacy. 
" ' / . ' ■ 

) ^ Finijlly, we should emphasize that "here we have spoken only of Athabaskan- 
English 1r\terethn1-c communication and literacy. There is a critical need to 
13nde»\^nd 1>>t^rejAi1c communication among Other grd^ps fn Alaska and a^further, 
need to seek to relate tshese patterns to 11te>*afy. If literacy related as 
Closely to dlscours^e patterns as we believe it does, th^n oth^r native grodlTs 

h^e quite obviously different discourse patterns dart be expected to 
relat/e in diff6r^i)t ways Xo literacy. ^ ' \ ' 
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I ITERACY AS INTERFTHNIC COMMUNICATION: 
..RELEVANCE STATEMENT 

The teaching of literacy Is commonly considered the most Important 
task of schooling In our society. The tajk Is attended with special dif- 
ficulty In situations like the one disjcussed In this paper by Ron an<j 
Suzanne Scollqn, involving s^tudents from a nonliterate culture, leakers 
of a language other than the dominant language of . the educational system 
to which they are subjected. Much energy has T)een expended on th,e de 
lopment of programs to teach literacy to'native peoples, but many such 
programs have been doomed to failure because they approach the problem of 
teaching literacy to speakers of other languages as essentially a linguistic 
one. The Scollons argue that systems of literacy are fundamentally bound. , 
•up with culture-specific syshtems of spoken discourse, and that Insofar as 
spoken discourse encodes social meaning, related to personal and social 
identity, the teaching of literacy across si/cy linguistic/cultural 
boundaries has a crucial sodolinguistic dimension that cannot be Ignored 
In education. By showing how the patterns of discourse employed by Atha- 
baskan and English speakers are mutually out of phase, the authors suggest 
vyays of account in^_ln specific terms for the trouble spots in teaching 
Athabaskan speakers European-style literacy in any language. While their 
perspective and argument have special Velevance in contexts where students 
come from nonliterate backgrounds, they are general izable to all educatidlial 
situations involving sociol inguistic heteroge'neit^y. 
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